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PREFACE. 

It must be understood that these notes on 
frontier warfare are in no way intended to be 
in supersession of the Drill Book, but are writ- 
ten for the assistance of commanders when 
operating in broken and mountainous ground 
and are based on the experience gained in late 
frontier campaigns. 



By ordef, 
E. R.Elles, Major-General^ 
^ffS' Adjutant General in India, 
Simla; 
The iSth January igoi. 
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Mode of retiring— Upei 
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retiring from ^broken hills, etc.— 
•loping nills — Importance of rapi- 



Sguad extending at Ihi " double," — Vide sections 471057, 
Infantry Drill. 1896. 

On the command "double" the front rank man of the 
named file continues to move on in quick time, the remainder 
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extending at the double ; as each man a 
he will resume quick time, 

3. Squad doubiing rapidly extending. — Advance the squad 
at the "double." On the command "Extend," the front 
rank man of tiie named file continues lo double, the remainder 



I his place 



e top of their speed; 
-esume " double lime." 
"/o KM."— Advance in file Ot 



4 



extending in the required dir( 

when the exiension is complet 

3. Extending from "file ' 

On the command — 

From the Right ■) 
or (l 
Left J 



The named file will step sliort, remainder make a half turn 
in the required direction, and extend, taking up their dressing 
as nearly as possible. 

4. Extending at the ifoaftie.— Proceed as before; but ihe right 
hand man of the named file or fiank continues in quick time. 

Orders for extending squad. 

From the RighfJ 

Left !, 

Closing : — 

On the Right 



[ Extend. 



Uft 



> Close. 
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This method of extension allows fire to be more rapidly 
opened llian any other, and is useful as an exercise to make 

5. Method of crossing exposed spaces. — In order to expose 
men as littie as possible in crossing open ground, the instructor 
will teach the squad to dash across open spaces one by one; 
he will explain to the section commander that he must tell oR 
B quick and active man to go first, take cover, and mark a 
point for the section to collect on. As soon as the first man 
has crossed, the section commander will direct the men to 
dash over to him at lop speed, one by one, and each, if pos- 
sible, selecting a different course, starting from alternate 
flanks. 

6. Use of cover and ground. — In teaching skirmishtng, the 
instruaor will show his men how to makeuse of cover; he will 
explain to the section commander that the men should make the 
most of all cover obtainable, and yet should not be so placed as 
to be beyond his control. 



to close 

to extend, etc., 

wiilbe used accompanied in every case by the corresponding 
signal. 

8. Signals. — It is very desirable that men should, in skir- 
inighirig, be worked by signal alone B'henever possible; there- 
fore, as soon as men have learnt the signals, Ihe words of 
command should be dropped. 

It is best to give a sharp whistle to attract men's attention 
fcefora signals or orders. 
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scoutikg. 
Infantry Hill Scodi 
9. Duties of Scouts. — I. Ground Scouts; used with their 
companies and battalion : — 

(a) To show best ground to advance over, 

(6) To point out obstacles. 

(e) In bad ground to find accessible routes. 

(d) To show where best cover (or advance can be obtained. 

II. Reconnaissance .-^To act in the mountains the rfije of 
eavalry in the plains, as far as possible. 

To obtain information of the enemy, his po5itbn and n 
bCM i to find out the best read for the advance of troops : and 
to give information of any good Artillery position or positions 
where the troops could mass before attacking or collecting for 
rest. To lead night attacks, men must be trained at night worlc 
find path-finding. 

III. As a separate body ; — For special purposes— 
(a) To carry out Coups-de-main. 
(6) To rapidly seize points of importance. 

Prior to an attack on an enemy's position, they may be 
sent on ahead, to occupy points covering the advance of the 
rest of the force, 

(c) To keep down the fire by day and night of the ene- 
my's sharp-shooters by means of their superior 
mobility. At night ihey may be ordered to patrol 
the ground usually frequented by sntpers. 
(rf) To cover retirement from difficult positions. 
(»j To rapidly clear weods, clifls, etc., of sharp-shootere. 
(/) Toact on ground considered too difficult forcffdinaiy 

infantry. 
{g) For any special work requiring great activity. And 
powers of observauon ot acuieness. 
Scouts should always be accompanied by signaller 
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10. Selfctian.'— Scouts should be selecied [or their slrength, 
sclivity and intelhgence. They should have gojd eje-sight 
and be good shois. Men who are " shikaries " possess, as a 
rule, all the requisite qualities. 

11, Training of Scotits.—Seotits ihould be specially trained 
H ikt following 1 — 

(a) As expert skirmishers over every description o! 

ground. 
(6) Night skirmishing. 

(o) Working across country at night with a view to 
leading troops [or right attacks, etc., etc. 

(d] Jungle work. 

(e) How to observe the en«my, and transmit information 
about him. 

{/} Path-finding in very bad country of all kinds. 
, A well trained scout should never lose his way. 

Ig) In rapidly climbing sleep hills. About 2,ooo feet in 

marching order without stopping being a (air 

test for a mountain scout. For an ordinary man 

1,000 feet an hour is a fair rate, 

' iz. Scouts not to work atone.— Scavts should not work alone, 

I but in groups. Asa rulefourmen and a non-torn missioned officer 
will form a suitable group. 
13. Keeping touch.—Scouts should keep in touch with one 
another and with the advance files of advance guards in thrir 
rear, or when they are working on a flank with the files be- 
i longing lo troops supporting them. I 

in. Transmission of inforvtaiion. — Scouts should always I 
remember that one of their most important duties is lo transmit I 
all information they may obtain. This may be done, either by 1 
signalling or sending back wri Hen reports, such reports being 
carried back from party to party. If a I'Crbal message is sent I 
|j back, the man who starts with it should take it through. i 

i Ji 
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IS- General Remarks. — Scouts should remember that the 
legs they are seen or heard the better their work will bedone. 
As scouts they are not intended for fighting purposes, and they 
should not, as ,t rule, fire except to defend themselves or possi- 
bly lo prevent the enemy's scouts from obtaining iniormalion. 
Scouts are not to be employed at work which other troops 
ought to be able to do. 

company drill. 
On Drili Lines. 
Extension. 
l6. The orders for extension— 

From Right or Lett of No. i Section. 



To paces exte nd. 

From the liait. — Oh the earamand — 

"Extend." — The named section immediately extends, the 
remaining sections being moved off in close order by their 
section commander, who will give the word " M(e«rf" as soon 
38 their sections have acquired the right distsrce. 

It is better for drill purposes to leave a. gap of twice the 
amount of extension ordered between the sections, i.«., it the 
extension is to 4 paces, leave 8 paces between sections. 

17. On tilt march.— Proceed as above, with the exception 
that the directing file of the Hank company from which the 
extension is ordered will step short, each man, as he arrives 
in his place, stepping short until the extension is completed, 
when the command " forward " will be given. 

j&. At the double.— T\ie same. The directing fiieof the sec- 
tion from which the extension is ordered continuing in quick J 
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time, the remainder extending at the double and taking] up 
quick time at ih e completion oi the extension. *. » a 

19. Vtry rnpidly.^Company advancing at the double, the 
directing file continues to double, the remainder moving out at 
top spe^, dropping back to the double on completion of the 



It is very seldom necessary to dose other than in quick 
time. 

Nolt. — All extensions, closings, ircreasings or decrea sings 
of intervals will be made " From " or " On " the Right or Left 
of a named section or company. 

20. Trickling. — Vide Sqaad Drill, paragraphs: simulta* 
neously carried out b^ all sections, 

31. Changing direction, — As an exercise to make men 
handy, the company should practise as a company, paragraph 
52, Infaniry Drill, both from the halt, on the march, and very 
rapid ly, 

21. Duties of company offiMrs.-^The duties of the company 
officers in skirmishing over broken ground are as follows v 

Supervise the work of section commanders. 

Regulate the pace. 

Point out ihe object. 

Regulate and control the fire. 

Section commanders and officers will in advancing be in 
such positions as they can best supervise from, 

23. Sfction commanders. — Section commanders must bear 
in mind that, owing to the broken nature of hill country they.jj" 
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often have no company officer at hand, and will be required to 
act en iheir own responsibility in directing what kind oE fire to 
employ in advancing, etc. 

34. General principles of hillside skirmishing. — The amount 
of extension required for skirniishing on ihe hillside must be en- 
tirely governed by the nature of the ground. 

On broken and rooky ground which aflords plenty of cover, 
3 or 4 paces is usually sufficient, ihoujBh the men will also 
adapt iheir extension to the cover available, Ihc retaining of 
exact intervals or an accurately dressed line being unnecessary. 
On very open easy slopes a much larger extension will be 
required, ihe section to be the unit of command, but working in 
due co-operation with the remainder of the company. 

25. Ground scouts.— Men shoMid be told off as ground scouts 
during the advance or retirement of skirmishers, to examine (he 
ground, and to let the section commanders know whether the 
ground is passable or not, or in which direction to send his 
men, so that they may be as little as possible exposed to the 
enemy's fire. 

26. Skirmishing tip hill. — In skirmishing up hill in the ad- 
vance the pace should on the wliole be slow, or the men become 
fatigued before arriving at the top of the hill where they will 
probably require their full strength. 

Wherever there is dead ground, i.e., ground where the 
enemy cannot see the advancing skirmishers, the men should be 
ordered to advance slowly ; it may, however, be necessary in 
attacking a hill to rush from cover to cover up hill over exposed 

27. Firing: during attack. Skirmishing ;,■«»,— The skir- 
mishing line will, on broken and rocky ground, find that indivi- 
dual fire is the mosi effective ; it is not even necessary on broken 
hills tocheck ihe fire while individuals advance; on suitable 
ground trickling during the attack may be carried on without J 
checking' the fire. 
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rThe fire of the section should, however, be carefully direct- 
ed by the section commander, who should direct either volleys 
or independent fire to be used in accordance with ihe size of 
the target presented to him, or with the configuration o( the 
ground over which he is working. 

It musl, however, be remembered that except when the 
target is plainly visible and likely lo remain so, volley firing 
is a waste of ammunition, and is not as eflective as 
controlled individual or independent firing, which compels 
the enemy to keep behind cover, 

28. CotHpany attacking up ridges. — An attack has frequent- 
ly to be delivered up steep ridges or spurs of hills where there is 
not room for more than one or two sections to be extended; 
the remaining sections should be formed into supports, or sup- 
ports and reserves, as will be found most convenient. 

On nearly every ridge positions will be found from which 
the supports and reserves can fire over the heads of the advanc- 
ing skirmishers, thereby greatly assisting iheir advance. 

Whenever possible, i.e., whenever the ground gives suffi- 
cient cover, the supports f.hould be pushed up close to the 
skirmishers, so as to immediately step into any good position 
they may have occupied, and from there open a covering fire. 

In the same manner, if the company is advancing up two 
parallel ridges, covering and cross lire may be used with good 
effect from either ridge. 

On nearing the top of a. ridge the supports should be 
pushed up, so as to aid the advanced sections, either in seiz- 
ing the top of the hill, or in repelling a counter-attack. 

It should be borne in mind that in attacking up hill, it is 
unnecessary to (ell off any particular sections as firing line or 
supports, because those sectiuns which originally form the 
firing line may at any lime, owing to the nature of the ground, 
become supports, and mceversA. 



r 
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suffJcietrt to give the order— No. 1 or otber section or 
sections will lead the advance, followed by No. — and— sections, 
but section commanders should clearly understand (hat they 
must take their o«-n section lo ihe front whenever the ground 
favours it, without any regard to the order ihey were in when 
the advance commenced. 

It is nece^sarv to fix bayonets within 300 yards of the summit 
on any ridge, wfiether the enemy may appear to have retired 

The supports and reserves throughout the attack should 
advance in much the same formation as the skirmishing line, 
taking advantage of all cover, and exposing themselves as little 
3S possible. 

29. Rallying groups. — It is a useful practice lo accustom the 
men when advancing, to rapidly form themselves into groups 
for resisting a sudden charge, and then rapidly extend again. 

30. Over optn sloping hills. — Over open wide slopes It might 
be necessary lo extend all the sections of a company. 

Against an enemy armed with breech-loaders, an extensioti 
of from 3 to 12 paces would not be too much ; and if all the 
section? were not in (he firing lire, and the company formed its 
own supports and reserves, the extension of these last named 
bodies should he nearly as great, and they should follow at no 
very great interval, and as contl nuously as possible, so as to join 
in the final assault. 

On these slopes it would probably be difficult [or the sup- 
ports and reserves to assist the front line with fire. 

In attacking a position on a hill a party should, if possible, 
be sent round to outflank the enemy. 

When the crest is taken the men should be most careful 
not to expose themselves, for ihe chances are, the enemy is still 
within range, and possibly well posted on further positions, the 
range from which he will know exactly. 
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There are few places in hill>' country where features do not 
offer themselves, behind which is dead ground, that « ill cover 
the supports, and so enable them to move near the Hring' line. 
Supports should always get up as close as they can to the firing 

Should casualties occur, the wounded men should 
be removed behind cover as quickly a5 possible and 
left for the troops coming up behind to look after. Not more 
than one man should beleft with a wounded man. In carrying 
wounded under cover, care should be taken that a number of 
men do not collect together. 

During theascent officers and men should note well all 
features of the ground over which they pass, and what it is like 
on the flanks. Such knowledge may be of great value when 
they wish to withdraw. 

The above rules should be adhered lo even when troops or 
pickets are ascending hills supposed to be unoccupied, as a few 
active sharp.s hooters of the enemy may be advantageously 
hHden, and carelessness may cost several lives. 

If, however, the enemy are seen to be in full flight, (he sup- 
port should be pushed down after them with all haste, while the 
hring line re-forms and follows more slowly in support. 
RETIREMENTS. 

31. Company rttiringfrom brokin hilU, over sleep rid^ls, 
«'c.~Previous to the final withdrawal, at least ivia sections 
should first be retired I o take up convenient positions from 
where fire can immediately be opened on lo the lop of the ridge 
as soon as the last man of the firing line has left it. 

Frequently, successive positions could be found for 
I three sections, leaving one section on the top of the hill, if such 

a small body was considered sufficient lo delay the enemy's 
, vance. 



3a. Mod) of retiring.— The last section of a company left 
a. hill-top wiU be disposed so as (o cover as larg'e an extent of 
front as possible, and will use individual fire. When the com- 
mander of this section wishes to Stan the retirement, he will 
individually name each man who is to move, taking care not to 
move the flank men until last, in order to deceive the enemy. 

The named man or men will creep back until out of 
Bight, and then retire at top speed (men should on no account 
rfiow themselves against the sky line) to the spot previously 
" " ' ited out to him by his section commander. 

The fire is not to be slackened while this h bemg carried 
When about half a dozen men only are left, the section 
commander will blow his whistle, and they will ail leave to- 
grether at top speed, rejoining the remainder of the section. 
Trained scouts may be used, if present, for this purpose. 

As soon as the first firing line has passed the first covering 
party, the latter will prepare to move, conducting Us retirement 
according to Ihe cover obtainable, either all moving together 
or as before described, but vwitr all conditions as quickly aa 
possible. 

This manceuvre will be repeated until the hill has been 
cleared. 

33. Open sloping hills,— In this character of country, good 
covering positions for infantry may be so far off as to be 
practically useless. 

The company should then either be retired by trickling, 
in more regular formations, but very widely enlended, and 
as before, under all conditions, as quickly as possible. 

On some occasions it may be best when vacating a position 
to merely indicate to the men the next position to be occupied, 
and direct them to find their own way there giving as little tar- 
get as possible en mute. 
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34. Importance of rapidity cf movement. — The principal 
point to be borne in mind is (he extreme importance of raptdi- 
iy of ntovftnent as a means of avoiding losses. But unless 
inis rapidity of movement is frequently practised in times of 
peace, men will, wlien they try it on service, at once lose their 
sense of discipline, and get beyond the control of their com- 
manders. 

On the other band, rapidity can be combined witli P**?'" 
sion of movement, and complete subordination to the wi!l o( '™ 
commander. 

In the event of a casualty, or casualties, in the rear fighting 
line, the retirement must be stopped at once ; and if necessary, a 
counter-attack delivered to prevent the enemy having a close - 
target on the party carrying the wounded down. 

When, on withdrawing, the enemy is seen to be following 
up, aslrong party can with advantage be sent ahead, during 
the retirement, to ambuscade the enemy. This parly can gen- 
erally be easily supported after the tioops have passed it, 
should it become engaged with the enemy. 

The above mode of I'etirement applies equally to the 
withdrawal of pickets. 

Both in aitacking and retiring from hills, it is often useful 
to hold or to attack up salient spurs with picked skirmishers, 
and to utilize the re-entrant as agood road for the advance or 
tor the retirement of the greater number of the men. 

The salients, of course, being strongly held in all cases 
before the advance into the re-entrant. 

Well utilized salients often allow the main attack to airive 
within striking distance without coming under fire. In retiring 
the salients should be held by the most active and self reliant 
scouts, in good numbers. The remainder of the men being 
takendown the re-entrant at top speed. 

The scouts must Iheti get away as they ordinarily wouM 
on retiring. 
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INSTRUCTION OF THE BATTALION. 

Prineiples—ReeonHaissanee— Flanking duiies — Pickls—Fir- 

ing— 'Advance Guards—Baggage aid Rear Guards. 

Principles. 

35. The principle on which 3 battalion acts is only 
an extended adaptation of the drill that has already been 
laid down for a company, e.g., in attacking a position the 
battalion commander will tell off companies to advance 
by certain lines, while others may be told off to act as 
supports. There is no possiblity of laving down a drill, 
indeed it is very impDriant that hard and fast rules should 
not be made. All ranks should be encouraged and 
taught to act on their own reiources, always bearing in 

ind that they belong to a certain unit, and must conform to 
_.. movements in the manner best suited tolhe orcasion. By 
this it ig meant that skirmishers who have been extended in the 
first inatance at certain intervals, are not obliged to adhere to 
those intervals as soon as they come under fire ; and can, on the 
contrary, advance under cover at intervals greater or less than 
originally stated; butlhey must advance, closing and extending 
as the nature of the ground dictates, hearing in mind always that 
"" unit to which they belong has a certain object in view. 

In all attacks it isabsolutelv necessary against breech- 
loading and magazine rifle? to carry out overwhelming -nrepa- 
ratory fire of Artillery when available, and to support the at> 
tack with heavy covering fire of infantry. Without such pre- 
paration and supporting fire the attack on strong positions is 
-'most impossible even when flank attack is also possible. 

The movements of a battalion not under fire are 
adequately dealt with in the drill book ; but in frontier 
warfare this drill is confined to brinping battalions up, while 
-"' under fire, in the quickest and most compact formation. ^^ 
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Junior officers and non-commUsioned officers should be 
taught to act on their own initiative, as they will often be called 
upon to rely on their own resources. Once the general plan of 
action h;is been explained, and the force put in motion, it will 
sometimes be found impossible [or further orders to be coo- 
Tcyed to small units. 

RtcotiHaiuance. 
36. In 3. mountainous country where cover and natural 
obstacles of all descriptions occur, the importance of good 
reconnaissance is greatly enhanced ; and a commander, who is 
not supplied with good information, works at a great dis- 
advantage, often running the risk of surprise or disaster. The 
duties of infantry scouting are therefore very important, and 
every battalion should possess a proportion of trained active 
men for (his purpose. 

The power of observation should becultivated, and officers and 
men should accustom themselves whenever thev are working 
in hilly country, to constantly look about and tliink how they 
would take or retire from the several positions they see or 
pass over. This habit will become instinctive, and should 
occasion suddenly demand any action, it will be found that 
plans of operation are ready for application. 

The importance of afternoon reconnaissances is not fully 
iated. In Hill warfare ni^ht attacks And surprises have 



to be guarded against The enemy usually moves fairly close 
during daylight to ihe camp that he intends to attacK after 
dark, and his intentions as regards a surprise can often be frus- 



trated if the adjacent country is reconnoitred during the after- 
noon, the troops returning to camp as darkness sets in. Where 
cavalry is available, reconnoitring patrols should be sent out 
where the ground is negotiable, by that arm ; otherwise Infant- 
ry must be used for the purpose, any commanding heights 
being climbed by men who can use a telescope, the patrols 
remaining out as late as possible 
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Flanking Duties. 

37. This duty is a very imporlant one, especially when a force 
with its baggage is moving along a valley, or river bed, in 
a hilly country, where commanding positions occur along the 
line of march — experience proving that the most convenient 
and efleciive manner of carrying it out is to ulilise some of 
the advanced troops, who should send out men, and occupy 
commanding positions on both flanks, leaving pickets (con- 
sisting of no more men than are absolutely required) which 
should remain in their positions until the rear guard comes 
up, when the/ should be withdrawn and joined to the rear 
guard, or sent on to strengthen the baggage guards as 
circumstances may require. 

The general principles on which this scheme would be 
carried out are as follows : — 

The baltalion that is told off for flanking duty will neces- 
sarily be one of the advanced battalions of the column, and may 
be aDle to perform the advanced guard duties in addition to 
Bending out its flanking parties to right and left as occasions 
require. Supports should be left at suitable positions to cover 
ana regulate the withdrawals ailer the force has passed. A 
company will generally be able to take a considerable number 
of pickets, forming the support with the surplus, under the 
oflicer commanding the company. A battalion judiciously 
disposed on the above lines will cover a considerable length of 
ground. 

In cases when the sides of the defile or valley are not too far 
apart, it is better for a battalion to lake both flanks, and so have 
all the pickets on the right and left of the lire of advance under 
the control of one commanding officer, than to detail one bat- 
talion to take the right, and another ihe left of ihe road. A 
second battalion should be told ofi for flanking duties when the 
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first is expended, and with a large force it mav be necessary to 
replace the advanced battalions as they become expended. 

In very difficult country, or when the vallev is a broad one 
it may be belter to detail whole battalions to move to the flanks 
and guard them, but in this case special Orders would be 
necessary. 

It may sometimes be necessary lo send a number of men to 
take a position, but once taken, a small picket will, as a rule, 
be sufficient lo hold il ; and as already stated, no iTiore mon 
than are absolutely required should be left, the remainder re- 
joining' the battalion. Look-out men should be cautioned to 
look towards the enemy, and not towards the column they are 
guarding. 

It is a common error to leave far too many men on these 
flank pickets, which if well supported by one another and 
their supporls, are far safer if they consist of a tew men 
properly posted, besides a few men are, as a rule, sufficient for 
the requirements, whereas a large number are noi only a 
waste of power, but may give the enemy a beller target to 
fire at, and are more difficult 10 withdraw. 

These rules are for a hilly country : but in a dose country, 
flankers in aline must keep in sight of the column, or of other 
flafikers towards the column ; and in such a country the column 
must be careful not to get ahead of its leading flankers, who 
should be slightly in advance of the point of ihe advanced 
guard. Should the couniry be very cloie and covered with 
undergrowth, il may be necessary to throw oui a second and 
even a third line of flankers for a long column, to prevent 
being ambuscaded. 

Piekels. 

38. The posiiians for pickets should be selected so as to afford 
covcT and field of view and fire ; these posftione should be at 
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once slrengthetied as far as time and opportunity petjnit. 
Outlying delached sentries should not be po-ied, bui if ground 
has to be watched, which cannot be seen from the picket, a 
Btnall detached picket should be turmed. 

Each man in the picket should invariably be told off to his 
alarm post, lo which he must at once run m case uf attack, and 
not leave without orders. 

All pickets, even ihoRe that expect LO be posted for a very 
short time, should at once entrench themselves ; and m a hilly 
country the quickest and most effective mav of doing this i< 
by pilmg up stone walls or " sang;irs." Tfiese sangars should 
have irregular tops, so ihal the heads of men looking over them 
may not be plainly discernible-. The stones forming these irre- 
gular tops should be larger tlian a man's head. 

For night pickets, the -angar^ should be made high eiiough 
lor men to stand behind; the ground round being cleared, 
and abatis of thorny bushes being placed around, fnim ^oto 
€o yards from the picket. Barbed wire is u'ieiul also ior th.s 
purpose. 

On picket duty the commander should invariably sleep 
alongside a sentry so as to permit ol hisbein^^ quietly and quick- 
ly roused. 

!f attEtched in force, pickets must on no account withdraw. 
Every effort i^nst be made to hold on utitil re-ii.forcements 
Btrive, 

F-i'itiff. 
39. Volley firing inhilly country is, except when iheobjec 
isplainly visible and likely lo remain '^o, a wfis e of ammunil 
and it is seldom as effective »s ciintr Ucd independent firing, 
which compels ihe enemytokei'pbehindhis cover, whrre.fs when 
volleysarefiredhe wiUfindtiire o tire between them It volley | 
firing is resorted to, it should be so arrang d that a ~- ' 
Stant fire is kept up by a sucuiession of alternate volleys. 
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Individual firing (in the firing line) should beencouraged, 
but wild and unnecessary firing must be avoided. 

Firing at night from pickets, camp entrenchments, or men 
on the mcve, should be strictly forbidden, unless the enemy 
attempts to rush the position or party, and is quite close. The 
enemy will often fire a few shots at a picket or camp in the hopes 
of their being answered by the sentries, who would lhu5 dis- 
close the position. Besides this, the practice of night firing isa 
bad one, and disturbs the whole of the outposts or camp, 
causing a feeling of general unrest. 

Advance Guards. 

40. No particular formation can be laid down for ihe advane- 
m] guard. It must move forward in such a formation as to best 
carry out its duties, willi ■ due regard lo its own safely, and at 
■uch a distance from ihe main body as to insure the latter being 
protected from fire from in front. The principle On which it 
will act are those laid down in Company Drill. With a small 
force it may be necessary for it to perform the flanking duties 
in addition to its own, in which case orders would be issued ac- 
cordingly. In close country when ambuscaded the nearest 
ground party should charge the ambuscade with fixed bayonets 
instead of firing wildly at an uncertain target as is often done, 
but must be careful not to be enfiladed by a flanking ambuscade, 
so should when possible be supp::irted on the flanks. 

Baggage and rear guards. 

41. The ba^age and rear-guards will be under the control 
■«( the Officer Oimmandir.g the rear battalion. He will detail 
the officer who is to command the rear-guard, and will, 
nith the afsistance of the Transport officers, prevent undue 
rtraggling ; halting when necessary to let the rear close up. He 
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should keep touch with Ihe main body as far as possible, keep- \ 
ing himself, by means of the Cavalry at his disposal informed 
of its position, and he must send information lo the Brigadier, 
should Tie become toQ far separated from it- 
Incase of the troops in his front becoming engaged, he will 
close up and mass the baggage as near to the main body as ■ 
possible, and having arranged for its protection by means of 
pickets, etc, will await orders. 

The Commander of the rear section of the column has a 
most responsible position, more especially when followed up 
by an enterprising enemy. His rate at march mu=t be regu- 
lated by the progress of the baggage. He must see that the 
pickets placed by the advanced guard are withdrawn in time 
and that they join in with the rear guard. He must note care- 
fully the nature of the country in his immediate vicinity, as he 
eoes along, with a view to holdmg the best available position 
in ca^e ol a check or stoppage in front, and he must keep him- 
Belf in communication with the Ufficer Commanding the bag- 
gage and rear-guarda. He muit have thorough knowledge of 
the manner of conducting retirements as previously explained, 
and he should possess a good eye for country. 

It should be impressed on Officers Commanding convoy 

Sards that his convoy will be better protected by not moving 
ward till the commanding positions flanking his advance are 
held while his convoy passes through than by any amount of 
men told off as escorts down below. 

43. Most of the above notes areframcd for guidance when act- 
ing in mountainous regions ; b ut, when the nature of the country 
permits of the action of these arms, cavalry may materially 
assist in causing withdrawal by dismounted fire, thus allowing 
the infantry to get weli away, the cavalry themselves, after holi^ 
ing on as long as possible, galloping away individually. 

Artillery, wiih its power of effective fire at long ranges, should 
be kept in action as long as possible in case of retirements. 
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MOVEMENTS OP LARGE BODIES OF TROOPS. 

The Brigade — Order of march—The Brigade in aduatiei-— 
Cantact mith the tnimy — Retirements in face of tht 
enemy— Tmo or more Brtgadei in conjunction— ifisetl' 

The Brigade. 

^3. The general principles which govern ihe movements of ihe 
-company or the baitalion apply equally to those of larRw bod- 
ies. In all operations in the hills on a large scale the Brigade 
may be consMered as the tactical unit. It is indeed the largest 
body thai can march and manceuvre freely in such country and 
On such roads as are generally to be found across ihe border 
away from ihe main lines of communicatinn, and though it may 
benecessary, strategically, to employ several brigades in con- 
ducting an expedition, it h when feasible better for them to 
•enter tbe country by several routes simuUaneously, 

44. Brigades should be self-contained and independent, the 
Brigadier being directly responsible to the Commander of the 
-operations without the intervention of a Divisional Commander. 

When it is necessary for any laclical operation that two or 
more brigades should co-operate, the Commarder of the ex- 
piwUlion should exercise the command of -the combined bri- 
gades, or in his absence if no senior General Officer is available 
the senior Brigadier should command. 

45, Tribesmen have seldom suScient cohesion to concentrate 
Iheir forces to oppose any particular column when their country 
is threatened from several pJnis at once. Each section will 
only endeavour 10 oppose (he column which threatens its own 
villages. For this reason the use of several lines of advance i* 
not so dangerous an operation as might be supposed, w" " '"^ 
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advantages in celerity of movement, and diminished lin 
baggage are very great. Longer marches can be undertaUen 
and Cimps are more easily selected for smaller bodies than for 
larger ones. Moreover, the strain on the baggage animals is 
greatly diminished. They have not to wait for hours after 
being loaded up, which Is ore of the most painful causes oE 
breaK down, and there is less risk of the baggage and rear 
guard getting benighted, whicli is the tribesman's opportunity, 
and one he is ever on the walch to take advantage of. 

46. If a large force enters a hilly country by one route it 
should march by Brigades— one Brig^deaday— the last Brigade 
escorting a convoy of ten days' supplies for the whole force. 

The following may be taken as the normal constitution of a 
Brigade ; — _ 

I Squadron of Cavalry, 
I or 2 Mountain Batteries (British or Native). 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners. 
3 Battalions of British Infantry. 

2 „ Native Infantry. 
I Field Hospital. British. 

I Do, Native. 

The StaS of a Brigade is usually as follows ; — 

Brigadier. 

Orderly Officer. 

Depuly Assistant Adiulant General, 

Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 

Brigade Commissariat Officer. 
„ Transport Officer. 

Provost Marshal. 

Signalling Officer. 

Veterinary Officer. 
A brigade composed as above, -ind equipped on the normal 
scale, would comprise in round numbers 4,000 fighting menr 



Move 



I a,Soo publ'c ard private follott'ers, 1,700 horses, mules and 
ponies, and 1,200 camels. Three mules with a driver in single 
file occupy about 10 yards and three camels with a driver 
occupy about ig yards. It will be seen therefore that on a hill 
road, where, as I!: generally ihe case, the baggage has to be 
taken along in single file, the length of the baggage column, 
even where there is no siraggling, will be very great. A brigade 
on the line of march in the hills, on a single road, may cover 
a distance from advance to rear guard uf from 6 to 10 miles, 
according to the difficuhies uf the road, 

Qrdir of March. 
mnl formation of the brigade has been 

guard and flank- -^ Company of Sappers and Miners (fpr road 
, making). 
Li Battalion Infantry, 
("Moumain Battery (with special escort, i 



Main body. 



Baggage and 



("Moumain Battery (w 
\ companyl. 
I2 Baitallons tnfantry. 
U Troop of Cavalry (for 
f i Battalion Infantry. 

\ Trotip of Cavalry. 

and Reserve Amrouni 
I pje'd I ipspitals. 
^ Staft Baggage. 
I Baggage in order of u 
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Each unit is followed immediately by its first reswve aniTnii- 
nitian, entrenching tools, medical panniers and dandies, field 
stretchers, and umergency ration and great coat mules and also 
water mules. 

48 Mountain Batteries unle-ss ordered ta the contrary, nearly 
always endeavour to bring their baggage line along with the 
irain body. 1 hi-: is a most inconvenient habit as it seriously 
lensihens the line of ibe main body and increases the gap bet- 
w'een theadvanced guard and there'-l of the Infantry, only ihe por- 
tion of ihe baiiery necessary for action should be in the column, 

49. Besides the troaps detailed for the baggage and rear 
guaid, each unit details its own baggage guard of 4 men* per 
company undera N on-Commissioned Officer, who accompany 
their own baggage, re-adj ust loads, etc., under ihe orders of the 
Transport Officer, who again willbe under the Brigade Transport 
Officer, who is responsible for the marshalling of the baggage, 
and for its moving off in the proper order of units, 

5", Any animals that fall, or any fallen loads, or any animals 
whose loads require re-adjuFting must be at once dragged clear 
of the road so as not to cause a block in the column. This is 
a most important matter and needs 'trict enforcemeni. 

51. It is most essential that In so long a column effective com- 
munication should be mainlamed between all its parts. This 
may be done either by flag signalling, or by mounted orderlies. 

The Brigade in advance. 

52. As a rule, the Battalionf that is told off for advanced 
guard will al^o be responsible For flankmg duties. It is not pos- 
^ble in a hilly country, intersected by deep nullahs, for Hanking 
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parlies lo move along parallel with the column. Therefore 
flank protection has to be provided for by placing pickets in 
commanding posiiions, which remain there until the arrival 
of Lhe rear guard, with whicfi they then fall in. B y this means 
rot onlv is protection afforded to the flanks, but the rear 
guard is automatically re-inforced. These pickets may vary 
in strength from iwoor three men to a section. Should the 
battalion furnishing the advanced guard be used up, another 
may be tuld off 10 replace it, 

53. It may somelimes he necessary to tell off a company or 
more lo hold some particular place from which a serious attack 
might be expected. When this is the case they will be detailed 
by the Brigadier from lhe main body, and not by the Com- 
mander of the advanced guard. 

54. The advanced guard will brush away any small parties ot 
lhe enemy ihat oppose it, but should the enemy be found in 
Slren^h, ahaltshould be called, and orders awaited from lhe 
Brigadier. 

55. On arrival at the camping ground the commander of tho 
advanced guard ivill at once throw out day pickets (the cavalry 
can often be employed for this purpose), and place a guard 
over the-vvater supply. Special orders should be given to the 
advanced cavalry that they are not to foul the water-supply. 

Contact with the enimy, 

56. The same principles that apply to a company are equally 
applicable to a Brigade or a larger bodv. In attacking, a 
frontal attack should always be combined with a 6ank attack. 
Every advantage should be taken of parallel spurs, froin 
which the atiaoking troops can mutually cover each others 
advance, and cover should be Ireely taken advantage of. 

57. h rough estimate can be made of the enemy's numbers 
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occupying' a position, from the number of standards displayedi 
Thirty to forty men per standard would be a fair estimate. 

58. It artillery is available both advances to aitack and 
retirements should be covered as long as possible by artillery 
fire. 

jg. Tliere are also few hill positions where the advance of in- 
fantry in ailack cannoi be covered by long range infantry fire 
and in many cases by covering fire at effective ranges. 

Retirement in face of tin tnemy. 

60. The conditions of hill warfare necessitate many opera- 
tions in\'oK'ing retirements. Indeed, with an enterprising and 
ubiquitous enemy, even movements in advance may partake 
of the nature of a retirement, so far as the rear guard is 
concerned, and it has generally been in retircmenis that losses 
have so frequently occurred, many of which might have been 
avoided with a little more experience of ihe principles on uhich 
to conduct them. These principles apply equally to small and 
large bodies of troops. 

61. All retirements in face of an enemy should be by alternate 
lines. Each line alternately passing through ihe other, and 
taking up a position lo cover ihc retirements of the latter. 

Retirements off a hill should be conducted down salient spurs 
rather than down re-entering angles. Nullahs and ravines 
should be studiously avoided, unless their exact direction is 
known, and the heights on either side held. 

6a. In cases of reconnaissances, foraging duties, and all 
expeditions from standing caiiip involving subsequent retire- 
ment, no defile through which the troops will have to pass 
in returning, and no commanding point from «hich an enemy 
could harass the retirement, should be left unguarded. It 
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luld be easy to (juole many inslances of disaster occurring 
from neglect ot this very obvious precaution. 

Tva or mart brigades in conjunction. 

63. The same general principles apply to ihe movements of 
larger bodies as apply to a brigade. It is obvious, however, 
thai with an increased line of baggage and troops, a much 
larger expenditure ot men in picketing and flanking duties 
will be required, and that the number of hours occupied will 
be considerably increased. The column from front to rear 
will, unless under very favourable circumstances, be not less 
than ten miles, and in all probability a; much as 15 miles in length. 
Every obstacle en rovte will be doubly emphasised, and 
the danger of the rear guard being benignted wil! be 
greatly increased if the road or track is a really bad 
one. Assuming the advanced guard to move off at day- 
light, say 6 .t.M., it will be quite 10 a,m, and possibly nooUg 
before tbe last of the rearguard has started. It is clear, there- 
fore, that, in order to avoid being bEnigbted, the length of the 
march undertaken must be very -much shorter than what might 
be ea.'iily accomplished by a brigade. When there Is a kotal 
to be crossed, or 3 position In be attacked, the Force sbould. 
if possible, be encamped the previous evening' as near as 
possible to the objective. 

64. The order of march of a division would be on much the 
lame principle as that of a brigade, except 'that the leading 
brigade would tell off two battalions for advanced guard and 
flanking duties, and the rear brigade two battalions fnr rear 
guard duties. When opposition is expected it may oEien be 
advisable to mass the artillery of bulh brigades, under the 
C. R. A., and when It ts probable (as is nearly always the 
case) that the roiid may have to be made, before the baggage 
can cross, the a companies of Sappers should be massed, 
under the orders of the Commanding Royal Engineer. 
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6g. 1 1 is obvious that with so long a column of troops and 
bsgi-'age. the necessity for keeping touch between all its 
parts is greatly enhanced, 

66. No bag^fage animals should be loaded sooner than to give 
them time to take their place in the column before each unit 
inarches. 

tfiseellaaeaus. 

67. The usual place for the Commander of any body of 
troops marching in the hills is, " during a forward move- 
ment" wiih Ihe main guard of the advanced guard. He 
shoiild alw.iys arrange so that he can, in case of opposilion, see 
the situation for himself and make up his mind what he proposes 
to do, bef(,re the arrival of the main body, thus saving much 
valuable time. 

He should on no account, when a retirement is being fol- 
lowed up, enter camp until assured of the safety of his rear 
gaaid. 

Camps, 

6S. The selection of a camping ground for any considerable 
iurcein the hills is a matter of considerable difficuliy. An 
ideal camp would be an elevated plateau with sleep sides, the 
approaches to which can be commanded from the top, and 
which is not itself commanded from the hills in its vicinity. 
It is, huwever, very seldom that a camp fulftUing these 
condition? can be found. The site of a camp is very 
freouently dependent on its water-supply, and also on the 
facili ies for oblaining grass and firewood; and the only 
thing that can be done is to make ihe best of it, such a.t it u. 
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It should be as far as powible prctecied from what are 
known as snipers, and should be defensible against a night 
attack i but as the only ground level enough for a camp may 
be in a hollow commanded by hills, ail such commanding heights- 
must be occupied bv pickets immediately the site for the camp 
is fixed. 

69. On arrival at any camping ground, temporary pickets 
will be placed by the Officer Commanding the advanced 
guard (in iheday time these or some of them may often b& 
taken by Cavalry), which will remain out until relieved by the 
corps which have been detailed for picket duty, under the 
orders of the Field Officer of the d^; who will also select 
the position for the nigbt pickets. The officer commanding 
the advanced guard will also place a water picket at such 
place as may be pointed out by the Staff Officer of the 
Quarter Master General's Depanment, 

70. As soon as the camp has been laid out, officers com- 
manding units will at once arrange for the defences of that 
portion of the outer face or faces of the camp which is 
assigned lo them, either by entrenching or by building a 
breastwork of stones or even using camel saddles on an 
emergency. When lime admils, and brushwood is procurable, 
these may be further protected by abatis. When walls are 
built, big stones shou'd be placed at irregular intervals along 
the top, so that in the dark an enemy would hardly be able to 
distinguish them from men's heads. 

71. Night pickets should be strongly posted in commanding 
positions, and should be of sufficient strength to maintaiir 
themselves it attacked. Weak pickets of observation, having 
orders to retire in case of attack, are a source of 
weakness and danger. The^ mask the fire from the camp, 
and are very liableto surprise by the enemy, or to be shot 
by their own side. 
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. Ambushes may often be employed with advantage, more 
especially in standing camp, to surprise small panics oF the 
enemy's snipers. They should be sent out after dark, their 
whereabouts being carefully explained to the camp guards 
on that face of the camp. A successful surprise of a few of the 
enemy has a very deterrent effect on the practice of 
firing into camp. 

73. When troops are equipped with tents they should be 
pitched along the outer line of defence, and about 10 yards 
from it. This gives ample room for the men to form up in 
caseof alarm. A standard plan of camp has been adopted 
for situations where the ground admits of it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LINES OF COMMUNICATION, 

Cinrral remarks — Through Convoys— The staging sysiemr— 
Poiis—Pickits and escorts— Transport. 
General Remarks. 

74, In Frorlier Warfare the scene of operations is usually 
desiUuie of llie main food supplie? required by the iroops and 
transport emploved. These and all munitions of war are 
bniughi up by rail or other means to the nearest convenirtit 
pLJnl, and have to be forwarded thence on wheel or pack 
Iranspiirl as (he nature of tlie country may permit. 

75. The point «'here the road transport has to be adopted 
is as a rule made the Base of Operations. Prom this point 
all the supplies required for the force are sent forward either 
by what are called "Through Convoys" or by a regular 
" Staging System ". 

Through convoys. 
;6. The •' Through Convoy " as its name denotes is a Con- 
voy which marches direct from the Base to the troops at the 
front : "tt is provided ttilh an escort which accompanies it 
throughout, the Commander of which, in communication with the 
Gen-rai ol Communications, has to make all arrangements for 
ihe safely of the convoy. 

77. This system has among others the following disadvant- 
ages:- 

(o) It is harassing to the troops and transport employed. 
{b) It reouire? large escorts. 

(c) The daily marches are attended with greater risks 
and delays, and it is often diflicutt in the tinle 
available to construct proper defence works for the 
Camps at night. 
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78. It is therefore rarely adopted unless the total distance 
to be covered is so short as to admit of the advance of the 
convoy being covered by the troops of the main body or for 
Other urgent reasons. 

Escorts to these convoys iray have to provide their own 
' advanced and rearguards and flanking' parties to crown the 
heights in the same manner as detailed for troops when ad- 
vancing through the hills ; they must also have frirmed bodies 
of the escort placed at intervals of not less than half a mile 
along ihe entire length of the convoy to protect it from any 
sudden allack, and, unless the road can be picketted under 
the orders of the General of Communications, it requires at 
least two Batialions of infaniry to fully protect a convoy of 
1,000 camels marching through difficult country held by an 
enterprising enemy, 

Ike staging system. 

■JQ. The Staging System i5 the one generally adopted on all 
Lines of Communication in India. Under it a regular series 
ot defensive posts is established a day's march apart, each 
with a sufficiently strong garrison to be able to protect the 
camp by dav and night, to picket the heights along the route 
and to furnish escorts to convoys. 

These posts form a regular chain connecting the Base with 
the supply dep6t nearest the troops of the main body, 

80. The Base is placed under the command ot a Base Com- 
mandant, and each post is under a Post Commandant. 

81. Where the lines of communication are short, the Ba« 
Commandant exercises a general supervision 1 
of the line. Each Post Commandant is responsible for the safe- 
ty of tVe road half way on either aide of his post to iha n 



Lines of Communication. 

83, In more extensive operations a General Officer ii 
appointed to 1 he command of the lines of communication in- 
cluding the Base called "General o£ Communications" m 
this case the Base Commandant's jurisdiction extends only 
half way lo the first post in advance beyond the Base. 

83. Transport is apportioned to each post in sufficiently 
strong carrying power to carry forward a fixed quaniity of 
stores daily, the carriage returning to its own post after delivery 
and-check of stores, and a regular daily How of supplies, etc., is 
kept up between the Base and the troops in advance by a sys- 
tem of daily convoys, or of convovs every and day when the 
shifting of loads halfway is impracticable and convoys have to 
halt the night at the next camp. 

84. Depats for the collection of supplies are formed from 
40 to 50 miles apart, each depends on the one below it towards 
the Base for Its requirements, and all stores of all Departments 
(except those required by intermediate posts] are consigned 
from one depflt to the next one in advance. 

85. These dep6ls sub-divide the line into 50 many sec- 
tions, and a Section Road Commandant* is usually appointed 
to each section. These officers are responsible tor the mainten- 
ance and defence of their sections and for regulating the con- 
voy traffic, fixing the hours at which convoys should start and 
the seleclion of graiing grounds, and they may be employed in 
the collection of supplies. 

The 1st Section Commandant's* duties extend from the Base 
up lo but excluding the 1st Depflt, the Second's from the first 
Depflt up to but excluding the Second DepOt and so on, hut 
there is no objection where distances are short, for one Section ' 
Commandant* to command two or more of the sub-divisions of 
the road toimed by the depflts, or lo the Base Commandant 
being appointed to the Section nearest the Base in addition to 
his other duties. 






86. Engineer and Ordnance Field Parks, Medical Store 
DepSlE, ard Veterinary Field Hospitals should be placed at 
depots in preference to intermediate stages. 



87. In addition to its garrison and the daily convoy trans- 

gjrt, each post should be provided witli one or more sections o£ 
rilish and Native Field Hospitals with their ambulance 
transport, a post and telegraph office, a rest-camp with 
establishment of cooks and bhislies for drafts of British troops 
marching up, a supply and transport establishment with 
ealutris and artificers, and an establishment of sweepers and 
beldars for sanitary work on the post and that portion of the 
road belonging to it. 

88. Every 500 transport animals require roughly a space 
of 150 yards by 50 on level ground, the supplies tor the post 
and the supply establishment require 300 yards by 100, and 
there should also be a space oE 100 yards square in which the 
stores of the daily convoy can be deposited and the animals 
loaded up. 

89. The large extent of ground taken up makes the 
perimeter of thecamp out of all proportion to the strength of 
Its garrison, each post should therefore be strongly fortified so 
as to make it difficult for it to be rushed, barbed wire and wire 
entanglements being freely used. Easy communications should 
be constructed throughout, and a space of six yards kept clear 
along the Inside of the perimeter. 

Alarm posts should be arranged for and the evening roll 
call held at ihem so that every man may know his place. 

Outlying pickets must be posted (especially at night) to 
protect the camp against " Snipers," and the garrison should 
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be so posted at nighf asto either command all the approaches 
to the post, or to be able to bring a strong flanking fire along 
its faces. 

About one-ihird should alwajs be held in reserve for em- 
ployment where required. 

Pickets and Escorts. 

go. In addition to the duties at his post, each Post Com- 
mandant is responsible for guarding ihe road half way On 
either aide of it during convoy hours, from whicli fioint these 
duties are taken up by the Commandants of the neighbouring 
posts. 

91. The road should be protected by a series of pickets 
detailed to occupy all commanding positions within ri(5e range 
of either side of it, and to watch ail valleys opening out on to it 
In open country small parties o£ infantry with two sowars must 
bestationed during the hours convoys pass at convenient di^ 
lances between posts, a stronger party half way. 

The strength of ihese pickets must depend on the character 
of the enemy and the nature of the country. All pickets 
shouldf if passible, be provided -with signallers, but the greatest 
element of safety lies in all commanding positions being pic- 
ketted. 

92. The troops detailed For picket duty should leave each 
poat at sunrise daily, moving Out and occupying their positions 
with every precaution. Troops employed on the same duty 
almost daily are apt to grow careless, but it should never be 
forgotten that the enemy know of thair coming and are on the 
watch for them every day. 

93. All pickets should protect themselves with sangars 
with an open gorge towards Eheir own line of approach. It is 
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not uncommon for the enemy to occup); these sangars; thqf 
should therefore be constructed so as to give him as httle co — 
as po-s'ibk. Wheie a choice of posiiions exists the same i 
should not be occupied every day. 

94. The road is open for traffic only during the time 
. pickets are out and a time should be fixed at each post after 
which no one should be allowed to leave it. Officers travelling 
without special escorts must pass only during convoy hours. 

gg. Each convoy should be provided xviih an advance and 
rearguard, and special escorts should be detailed for sickj 
ammunition, and treasure. 

96. If the road is well pic"ketled there is usually no need 
for further escorts, but, if they should be required, formed 
bodies of troops should march with the convoy at intervals ol 
half a mile to a mile. They should not be scattered along the 
whole length of the convoy. 

97. At a fixed time, but on no account until after the real 
guards of ihe up and down convoys have passed each other 
the pickets should close in, in succession from the rear towards 
the posts from which they have been furnished, thus forming 
a rear guard of increasing strength marching behind the rear 
guard of the convoy and taking with them any stragglers who 
may have escaped the latter's notice, 

98. If it appears probable that the convoy will be belated, 
detachments from the pickets after they have been withdrawn 
should be sent on and pla'-ed at intervals along the last mile 
or 90 of the convoy. There is less probability of the actual 
rear of the convoy being attacked than that an attempt should 
be made on an unprotected portion, say half a mile ahead of the 
rear guard. 

If attacked by day or night, a convoy should not be halted, 
but be kept moving on towards its destination. 
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99. The time taken by a convoy in covering a given dis- 
tance is a subject which requires careful study. If inteHigence 
is good, convoys on a well guarded line of communication are 
rarely liable to any organised attack without information of the 
enemy's intentions being received beforehand, but small parties 
of the enemy are always on the watch for stragglers and it is 
almost a certainty, if the rear of a convoy does not arrive with- 
in camp limits before dark that it will be attacked and that 
considerable loss may be caused. 

100. The following table of the time and space taken by the 
various classes of transport on the march should be carefully 
studied. The figures given for pack animals are for an ordi- 
nary single file hill track, and those for wheeled transport for 
a single country road in good repair with no steeper gradient 
than I in 20. 
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Lines op Com muni c*tion, 
Transport. 



Transport is apportioned to each post in sufBciently 
'Strong' carrying power to carry forward a fixed quantity of 
stores daily, from the Base and from each l)ep6t, in addition 
to whatever may be required by (he garrisons ot Ihe respective 
intermediate posts. 

102. A permanent Transport Officer should be appointed 
to each Dep6t and a British or native subordinate Transport 
Assistant, to each post, and it is usual to organise the 
transport animals in " Divisions " ot a. given strergih, each of 
which is placed in charge of a Cogi missioned Officer or reli- 
able Assistant Transport Sub-officer. 

One of the latter should be placed in charge of each con- 
voy and take with him the way-bill or invoice of the articles 
in the convoy. On arrival al ihe next post (or changing sta- 
tioi if loads are exchanged half uay) he should count over the 
nunber of packages to the Post Transport Officer or in the latter 
■case the relieving Transport Officer. 

103. On approaching their destination the advance guards 
of aden convoys should be extended and posted as sentries to 
seethal every transport driver takes his loads to the place as- 
signed fur them. The immense losses of stores which take 
plats in transit on Fiervice are largely due to transport drivers 
concsaling their loads in the vicLniiy of camps and afterwards 
selling them. 

104. The daily convoy should start immediately after the 
tioops detailed tor (he pickets have marched : the animals dther 
nardi through with their loadstothe next post and return the 
nsxt day unladen, or they are met half way by transport front 
tie next post, the loads are iransffrred and the animals march- 
ed back to their respective stations. The latter is the most 
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convenient system for all concerned, and is the one generally 
adopted for all Uovernraent traiisport. In the case of carls the 
animals and carts are exchanged, those animal? which brought 
up the laden carta being traiislerred to the unladen ones, and in 
the case of pack animals (other than camels 1, the loads tied up 
in the loading ropesaretransferredto the laden animals, and 
the latter's loading ropes only taken over in exchange. 

An additional and great advanlage is that the escorts and 
Rtten^^ants return to their own posts, and so carry nothing 
with'. them except some food for the day, and perhaps great 
coats or some other covering. 

■ The transfer of loads is not recommended in the case of camsls 
onaccountofthedelay caused by unloading and loadingupagan; 
it is difficult to arrange with hired transport unless the carts, or 
the loading ropes of pack animals, are Government property, 
because the ownecs naturally dislike letting their property pass 
out of their own hands ; if loads have to be untied and tied up 
again or transferred from one cart to another lime if saved jy 
arranging that all laden animals and carts go through to the next 

105. Inallcasesa place has to be selected fairly equidistnnt 
from each post where either loads can be exchanged or laden 
convoys can pass unladen ones. 

This should be done by Section Road Commandanti in 
communication with the Transpori Officers of posts. 

In the hills where there is only a single file road or trick, 
it-is sometimes necessary to arrange passing stations betaeen 
posts where laden convoys and " Empties " returning can pass 
each other, otherwise there is sure to be a block. Some fairlr 
open space should be selected and the convoy first arriving 
should be parked and loads removed till the other convoy hai 

Commandants arrange the hours that up and down convofi 
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stiould start so that the lea.st detention of each at the passing' 
stations is caused. If no space i; availnble a rough track should 
be made where unladen animals can stand until the laden ones 
have passed. Roads should be doubled wherever possible. 

106, Convoys should march in the fallowing order; — 
(a) Advanced Guard, 

(i) The daily ambulance convoy. 

(c) Aromuniiion, treasure or any stores requiring special 

(d) Ordinary supplies. 

li) A few doolies for casualties. 
{/) Rear Guard. 

Occasional halts must be made to lock up, or convoys are 
sure to straggle, and so render tliemselves vulnerable. 

Sweepers and beldars should be sent with the advanced 
guard to removethecarcassesof animals lying on ornear the 
road. Carcasses should be disembowelled and fires lit inside 
if there is time. 

Ambulance transport is placed at the head of the convoy 
in order that sick and wounded may be given a clear load and 
not be delayed by blocks or breakdowns in the convoy. When 
a load falls the animals must be taken to one side to be reload- 
ed so as not lo check the march of the convoy, 

107. Convoys should never be broken up, i.e., stores con- 
signed from the Base or from one depSt to another should go 
through intact to that Depflt. If once any slores of a convoy 
are left behind at a post it becomes difficult to obtain transport 
by which to send them On, accounts get upset and the door is 
opened lo losses by robbery. 

The Base Commandant and each Section Road Com- 
mandant should ascertain ihe maximum carrying power of each 
Stage of the sections in advance, remembering ihat as the 
Strength of a chain is that of its veakest link, so the maximum 
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carrying power of each section is that of the most difficult stage 
on it, ana they should regulate accordingly the quantity of 
stores to be despatched daily from the Base and each Depftt. 
Receipts must be taken from the Post Commandant by each 
Convoy Officer for any stores that cannot be taf:en onto the 
next Dep6t. 

108. As the main body of the Force advances. Corps from the 
Troops detailed for the Lines of Communication should follow 
immediately behind them and establish the Line of Communi- 
cation posts as they are required, and thus gradually link up 
the Base with the force dependent on it. These troops should 
be accompanied by ; — 

(a) The permanent transport establishment for a post. 
(5) The transport (laden) required For one day's convoyi 

and should be followed up by a succession of daily Post 

convoys and the above transport establishment. 

The first Post Convoy with its Line of Communicatioti 
escort continues to push forward until the Force reaches its 
objective, it then halts and becomes the permanent transport 
of the most advanced post. The next convoy similarly halts 
at the next post in rear and so on, each post being thus equip- 
ped at once with the transport it requires for the daily convoy. 
Supplies are brought within touch of the main body, and a 
continuous flow of them and traffic is regulated. 

As the line is prolonged depdts are formed, Suitable 
animals (mules) must be sent from tlie Base with the Post Con- 
voy and with others nearest the front, camels and carls should 
follow for the posts that mill be formed in the plains. 
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Gintral rtmaris — Principh^— Action in the Attack-^ 
Artillery •aith foraging parties, columns moving out 
to destroy villngts, etc.— Escorts — Bivouacs and tncamp- 
meuts-~-N!ght attacks — Artillery in defence. 

General remarks. 
109. It is impossible to lay dcwn more than a general line for 



induct of troops in the field ; many 
that are not legislaLed for in the drili book, which can only claim 
to regulate the training of unit; in peace time, so that they Dnay 
take the field ina high state of discipline and efficiency : It is in 
these situaiions, that the commanding officer of any unit has Id 
rely on his own resource for adopting the action best suited to 
the occasion. 

It must further be remembered, that ali action must be 
adapted, 50 as to further in every way the intention of the Gene- 
ral, or other officer commanding the body of troops with which 
the artillery is working. 

The General gives his Officer Commanding Royal Ar- 
tillery a general idea of his intentions, and the Anillery Cora-< 
mander will then act in such a. way, as to assist to his utmost 
the end in view. 

1 10, The following is therefore written to give a general idea 
of the conduct of Artillery in frontier warfare. Matters o£ 
detail are not touched upon as they are fully dealt with in the 
\ Mountain Aniilery Drill-book. Although the occasions are few 
i that a Brigade Division can be worked as such in frontier 
I warfare, these notes equally apply to 3 battery working alon4 
I to a Brigade Division, or still larger force of artillery. 
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Prifidplss. 

III. The first principle of the employment of artillery is 

from the earliest possible monnent it should Cftablish a fire 
superior to that of the enemy. To this end artillery should 
march near the head of the column, and be brought inlo action 
in the greatest strength available early in the engagement. In 
order to produce the full effect, the unity of command should, 
as far as possible, be maintained. 
- 112. It should be fully recognized that the more skilful the 
handling of the artillery, the less will be the exposure, and 
tosses of the infantry ; and Commanders should give time for 
the] artillery fire to have full effect before the infantry are com- 
mitted to the assault. 

113. The chief points to be observed in frontier warfare ' 
are: — 

(fl) To obtai:!, if possible, positions commanding the 
enemy's position. 
How far this is possible, depends on the country in which 
the army is operating, and careful scouting is most necessary to 
discover such positions, and prevent surprise in occupj'ing 
them. It is therefore incumbent on the Brigade Division Com- 
mander to take the earliest opportunity of reconnoitring: gene- 
rally, he should accompany any reconnaissance that is made 
immediately previous to the attack, or the advanced parties 
of Cavalry or Infantry, as the case may be, in order to select 
the best possible position for the guns at the earliest possible 



(i) To occupy positions without disclosing them to the 
enemy, while doing so. 
This is all the more important under the present conditions 
of smokeless powder, and it is generally practicable with Moun- 
tain Artillery : for the guns can be unlimbered behind the ridge 
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or crest of the hill, which it is intended to occupVj without a, 
single animal appearing above the crest line, "to this end 
Officers Commanding Royal Artillery and Battery Command- 
ers in reconnoitring the position must avoid in any way col- 
lecting on the crest, or showing above it. A few men grouped 
on the crest line will either draw the enemy's fire, or will lead 
them to watch the position, reserving their fire till the guns 

(c) Boih in advance, and more particularly in retire- 
ments, always to have some artilieir in action. 
This is very important m retirements, as if all the artillery 

much bolder, and press the retiring infantry more closely. 
Action in ike Attack. 

114. The action iif artillery in frontier warfare may be 
divided under two heads ; — 

(a) Against an enemy with artillery, 
(i) Against an enemy without artillery. 

In case (fl) the action will be similar to that in European 
warfare, the attack will commence with an artillery duel, under 
cover of which the infantry can advance and endeavour to gain 
an advantageous position, from which to deliver (heir assault. 
After careful scouting has located the position of the enemy, 
the Officer Commanding Royal Artillery will select a position 
when possible, well outside the range of hostile infantry fire, 
and there he will engage the enemy's artillery. This position 
may be in the plain, where the enemy are holding the approa- 
ches to the hills, in which case there will be no difficulty in 
massing the batteries, if necessaiyj or it may be in the hills, 
where the positions available may not admit of all the batteries 
coming into action in one place : in this case more than one 
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Tosition will be occupied by the artillery, and fire will be, as 
Jar as possible, concentrated under orders of the Officer Com- 
manding' Royal Artillery just as if the batteries were massed. 
Converging fire is very effective if properly controlled, and this 
can be done by efficient signalling, but it is necessary that the 
target should be unmistakeable. 

In case (S), more especially with the arms of precision that 
some tribesmen have now-a-days, a strong position, held by 
the enemy, can rarely be assaulted before the enemy's morale 
has been shaken, consequently when the enemy are found 
to be holding a strong position, it is necessary to bring the 
fire of all the available artillery to bear on it, either to cover 
a frontal attack or a turning movement ; in this case the fire of 
the artillery should be distributed along the enemy's position. 

In both cases it is thus possible to keep down the fire of 
the defenders till (he infantry havepushed far enough forward 
to be able to deliver their assault. It is usually the case that 
the enemy take up a position on the hillside, as well as on 
the ridge, and occupy sangars on all the low spurs from which 
they retire to others higher up, when those they occupy become 
untenable; in this case after the general range has been ob- 
tained, it will sometimes be necessary to turn the fire of the 
batteries on more than one object, sections being told off to 
engage different sangars. 

115. When the enemy's fire has been sufficiently subdued 
to enable the infantry to advance to the aClack, it may be necea. 
sary to advance to closer ranges to support the assault, but it 
should be borne in mind that, unless better or equally good 
positions at close ranges are obtainable, it is unwise to move 
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the artillery, and it is better to continue firing from the posii 
tion first occupied. In any case when the infa.ntry move to the 
assault, it is advisable to detach a part of the artillery to move 
up in rear oi the infantry, so that if the assault is successful, 
some guns will be close at hand to come into action against the 
retreating enemy, 

116. When crossing a lire swept zone Artillery should not 
cross in a continuous column, but haltunder cover, send across 
a subdivision at a time at the quickest possible pace, and collect 
again under the nearest cover available after crossing the dan- 
gerous lane. The principle being to "trickle" across as is 
ordered for Infantry. 

117. Under cover of the artillery fire, which will now be 
directed on the position about to be aisaulted, the infantry can 
gradually push forwacd and take up a position from which ta 
deliver the assault : if the enemy's position is along the ridge 
or crest of a hill, it is often practicable for infantry to advance 
with perfect safety up the hiil to within about a hundred feet of 
thetop, while the artillery continue to shell the enemy's 
position. An instance of this occurred at the taking of the 
TangI Pass. Thus, after the order for advancing to the 
assault has been given, the fire of the guns, by keeping down 
the fire of the enemy will usually enable the infantry to arrive 
within assaullii^ distance of the top of the hill with far fewer 
casualties than they could otherwise hope to. When their 
fire is masked by the attacking infantry the guns should be 
turned on 10 any positions of the enemy, which command the 
points assaulted. 

118. If the assault is successful, the guns which have been 
sent on in rear of the infantry, can be brought into action against 

I the retreating enemy as rapidly as possible, and if the enemy 
I retire to a second position, the fire of the guns will be directed 
I towards making the enemy's second position untenable. The 
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once limbered up, the move to ihe npxt position must be car-.! 
ried out iiuickly. Tbe<e gruns will retire past the battery in 
action to a posiiion still further back, and in this way the retir&- 
ment of the artillery will be by successive portions so that thete 
will always be some guns in action to cover the withdrawal of 
the others and assist the retiring infanirv. The artillery 
should thus prevent the enemy pressing the rear guard loo 

,128. It will often be necessary In retirement to direct fire 
on ground in advance of the enemy's attack, so as to prevent 
their advance. In this way a ridge just evacuaied by the retir- 
ing infantry may be denied lo the enemy, till it has ceased to 
be dangerous to the men retiring from it. 

izg. The second line of mules or wagons of batteries in retire- 
ment of this kind should be under the immediate orders of the 
Officer Commanding the Ballery, and not brigaded 
advance.or during an ergagemcni. In the same waywhena 
battery is split up on retirement, the second line of sections 
should work with their sec lions. 

130. The action of artillery during a retreat will resembli 
that laid down ior a rear guard aciion, as above. 

Escorts. 



ard the exposed flanks, when thB 
batteries are in aciiun. For this purpose the escort should ba 
a strong one. The escort once detailed should be entirely 
under the orders o£ the Commanding Royal Artillery. 

132. At the commencement oF an action it may be necessar 
lo pu'^h out all or pait of an infantry escort lo the front, aiVi 
the flanks of the gurs in order to keep the enemy's skirmisher 
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at a distance from ihe batterieE. When the artillery 19 mov- 
ing detached from (he rest of the troops the esort should patrol 
lo the front and flanks, and should itself move on the flank 
which appears least secure, 

133. It 'should be borne in mind that when a battery is 
broken up into sections the escorts must be multiplied, and the 
number of rifles available tcr infantry work will be so much 
reduced. 

134. In jungle warfare when a battery is marching through 
close jungle, the escort should be distributed along the tine bl 
mules. The enemy in ambuscade, knowing ihcir retreat to be 
safe, sometimes if undiscovered, allow the infantry portion of 
the column to pass, and then open fire on aline 01 mules, if 
they see no infantry close at hand. The escort, distributed as 
above, may prevent the enemy's intention, and in any case 
rifle fire can be opened quickly from any portion of the line. 

Bivouacs and Eneaiapmeats. 

135. The following extracts from Field Service encamp- 
ments give very clearly the positions of the guns in bivouacs 
or encampments. 

" All guns and rifles will be disposed as near as pos5ible 
to where they are required (or the defence of the camp, i.e., 
guns in Ihe most commanding positions (generally on perimeter 
of the camp) the gun detachments near their guns ; rifles (and 
carbines) on the perimeier of the camp, except those required 
for pickets outside the camp, or (or guard duties inside." 

"All men, who are required to stand lo iheir animals in 
case of alarm, 10 be encamped next to ihdr animals ". 

" Officers of combatants to be encamped near theii 
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Night attacks. 
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136. Star shell are most efficacious in keeping an undisciplS^ 
enemy at a distance. And the light afforded by good st^ 
gives the infantry coniidence, and enables them to see w| 
they have in front 

The firing of star shell has on more than one occasion ki 
off an attack on a portion of the camp, which might olherwi 
have been pressed dangerously home. Positions in camp shou 
be specially selected with a view to the use of star shell to a 
in repelling possible night attacks. 

137, It is mos' essential that Batterj',Commandersandotli 
officers should be acquainted with the position of all outlyu 
pickets 10 their front, and steps must be previously taken 
give facility to moving the guna inside thu camp to any Otl( 
threatened portions of the camp if required. 

13B, It the attack lakes place just before dawn, suffid« 
mules should be saddled up, before dawn breaks, so that if tl 
General Officer Commanding decides to take the oRensive, tt 
battery may be ready to move out in company with otbj 
troops ; find even in the case of an attack earlier in the nigl) 
saddling up the mules hag the double advantage that it gin 
the drivers something to occupy them, and the mules may I 
«aved from wounds by the protection of the saddle 1 
mules are generally in tbe exposed portion of the camp, lU 
protection may prevent much loss. ' 

139. The use of mountain artillery in night surprises is v^ 
doubtful. A Battery is helpless in the dark, and may biei 
■ource of danger, rather than assistance to a column. ' 
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Artillery in Defence, 

140. The general line of action of artillery a defence is the 
same in all kinds of warfare, and being full/ tf ed on in the 
Field and Mvuntain Artillery drill-books need not be touched 
on here. 
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